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suffering, shared with him, often prove stronger motives ibr faith-
fulness than the fulfilment of love.

The other girlish fantasy that often exerts a great influence on
woman's erotic life is based on the idea that the father loves the
mother as a sexual object, but gives her better self, his ideal ego, to
his daughter. She is the one, she thinks, who understands him and
possesses his soul. The erotic woman who after each sexual grati-
fication anxiously asks her beloved, "Do you still love me?5' is not
necessarily moved to do this by her education and the existing
double standards of morality, according to which woman is devalued
when she gives herself sexually. She is really expressing the little
girl's wish to share the "better things" with her man, and her own
devaluation of sexuality. In neurotic women the idea that men make
a cleavage between ideal and sexual love leads to sexual anxiety
and inhibition.

There is another type of adolescent love that continues through-
out life in some women and that may occur in women who are
excellently adjusted to reality. For instance, a happily married
woman who has children and a career, and who is in every respect
an adult and mature person, is constantly entangled in a painfully
blissful and platonic love for some man who is usually a father figure
for her, such as her working superior, or an important man in a field
in which she is interested, etc. One woman called this love her
"Sunday happiness"; for only on Sundays did she have time to
indulge in fantasies relating to it.

In Much Ado about Nothing (Act 2, scene i) we find an interesting
illustration of this division of emotional life into everyday grati-
fication and Sunday high seriousness.

DON PEDRO: Will you have me, lady?

BEATRICE: No, my lord, unless I might have another for working days; your
grace is too costly to wear every day."

The erotic woman's motherliness probably comes to the fore to a
greater extent when the chosen love object is a young man than
when he is modelled after her father. But this is not always absolutely
the case. The growing daughter, especially if there is no mother,
frequently plays the latter's protective role with regard to the father.
How she scolds him when he forgets his raincoat or deviates from the
diet the doctor has prescribed for him! And how fond she is of
listening to his account of the great deeds he has accomplished
during the day! Whether he is a subordinate employee or a prominent
public personage, in her eyes he is always an important figure. In